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Vor. II. 


THE DESERTER.* 


Original. 





O! Italy, my own bright land! 
My much loved home! 

To bask upon thy sunny strand, 

To greet a foud fraternal band, 

To list a mother’s accents bland, 
I come! I come! 


Impell’d by love of thee, I fly 
With joyous speed; 

To breathe the air of thy pure sky, 

To greet affection’s kindling eye, 

To feel the breath of love’s warm sigh, 
What bliss indeed! 

Though tyrants drag me back to die, 
{ must proceed! 


One day, amongst thy vineclad hills, 

Thy valleys bright with sparkling rills, 

Thy groves where sweetest music thrills, 

With objects that the heart holds dear— 
Were worth a life 

Of war’s wild terror, wasted here — 
Midst blood and strife. 


My own loved land, fair Italy, 

Still fair as when the bold and free— 

Over thy realus held mastery— 

Nought now shall bar my steps from thee, 
I come! I come! 

‘Twas thus the hapless conscript spoke, 

As from the ranks of war he broke, 

And, reckless of a tyrant’s wrath, 

Held his fleet course in danger’s path, 
To seek his home; 

Whilest vision’d scenes of happiness, 

Creations of fond hope’s excess, 

His wrapp’d, impassion’d mind possess; 
How soon to fade! 

Alas! the blackness of despair, 

How soon shall blot that vision fair, 

That dream, the last of earthly joy, 

That ever shall his thoughts employ! 
His flight betray’d. 


A despot’s minions—ready still 
To execute a despot’s will— 
Prepare their office to fulfil 
With zealous haste; 
The bandaged eyes, the muskets sound, 
A stream of gore upon the ground, 
And all is past. eee 


* See “Shooting a Deserter,”? Mon., Vol. 2. No. 11. 


THE RULE OF CONTRARIES, 


Original. 











Itis related of the justly celebrated William Pitt that having | 
entered the House of Commons at a very late hour, and in the || we mark the potency of this principle, I might call your at- 


uidst of the most animated debate, he instantly on the spur 


of th i : j o. ge of 
¢ occasion commenced speaking, (whether he had been || mestic life. I once knew an old gentleman, who was emi- 


at his libations the deponent saith not) but most unfortunately 
“spoused the wrong side of the question. Onwards he went 
gallantly and self complacently, arguing himselt most rapidly | 
_— a belief of the strength of his cause, cheered on by the | 
“iuekling and applause of the opposition, whilst his friends | 


‘round were sinking in dismay at the unexpected catastrophe. | word and a blow. 


~ this stage uf the business a zealous friend of the minister | 
me up behind him and whispered, “For heaven’s sake 
‘ mn gee care what you are about; you will be the ruin 
This ri Hg are advocating the whig side of the question.” 
ao en disclosure which would have annihilated any 
Y man—produced no apparent effect on Mr, Pitt; he 
Peon the same argument in the same strain with the ut. | 
= aoe and freedom for twenty minutes longer,—when | 

t easy diguity for which he was so eminently distin. 





| 
\ 





| doubt but the course I have pursucd in this debate has excited 
||the surprise of both sides of the House, but the gentleman in 
| the opposition having charged us with unfairness in the dis- | 
|| cussion of great public questions, I was determined this night | 
| to sap all that could be said on that side the question—this I 
|| have done—thus I repel their charge—now sir with your per- 
|| mission let us hear what can be said on our side.” And thas | 
| he went on refuting his own arguments amid the universal 
| applause of the whole House, and carrying the vote by an im- 
|| mense majority. / 

|| We relate this well-known story for the purpose of illustra- 
| ting a striking peculiarity in human nature, which, for want | 
'| of a better cognomen we shall designate, “The Rule of Con. 


the head or the heart I shall not undertake to determine;— 


| guished, he wheeled round, and said, “Mr. Speaker: I have no || the stocking and needles on her lap, she said in the softest, 


| traries."—It is a mental and moral crookedness whether of || 
| 





| whether it be the mere love of paradox, or the pure love of | 
|| opposition, I must leave to the wisdom of this world. But | 
one thing I am very sure of, that it exercises a most impul- 

sive force in every individual bosom, which again acts and 

reacts through the whole commnnity. Indeed I am almost | 
'| arrived at the sober conclusion that this must be that myste- 
|| rious something styled by ancient philosophers, “The Soul of | 
|| the World”—for surely it is this which keeps the world alive 


|| from absolute and stagnant stupefaction. 


| Have you not frequently remarked in a House of Debate, | 
that when impelled by the omnipotent power of truth, the 
speakers have been almost to a man on the affirmative side 
of a question, how listlessly they moved along, languidly 
dropping down the stream of conviction like a fleet of lazy 
keel boats, at the rate of three miles an hour,—that their ears | 
| have been suddenly saluted by the puffing and roaring, and | 
| grinding, and paddling of some negative antagonist, who, like 
| some spiteful steamboat is fighting his way against the wind | 
| and tide of reason and fact, and threatening to run them all | 
| down at one fell swoop? How the scene changes! Now 
! comes the thrilling excitement, the glorious din of war! 
|| Those who had been half asleep on their oars, are now on their 
} feet, arming for the conflict. And then the concussion! the 
| grapple!—mind wars with mind, the very clements of thought 
seem let loose, what feats of intellectual powers! what blows! | 
| what groans! what shouts of victory! Why the battles of Ho- 
| mer, the gladiatorial contests of Rome, the bull fights of Seville | 
;are nothing to it! Sce there’ is one gentleman has got his | 
|| neighbor between the horns of a dilemna,—yonder is another | 
putting his antagonist to death with his own spear and appa- 
‘| rently — benefit of clergy, and a third has taken a pri- 
'' soner, and is at this moment most gloriously rowing him up 
| the Salt River. 

But it is not merely in the shock of public discussion that 








|| tention to its enlivenlng effect upon the dull monotony of do 


nently endowed with this spirit. He did every thing by the | 
| rule of contraries. He was of course infallible in judgment and 
land absolute in will. One evening seated by the fireside,— 
| his sagacious dame quietlysknitting in the opposite corner,— 
a thought struck him, and with him to think was to act, a 


“My dear,” says he, “to-morrow morning at 4 o’clock our | 











sweetest, meekest and most submissive manner imaginable, 

“Very well my dear—if you think that Jep is to be trusted 
with Charley.” 

Here a pause and a dead silence on the part of the old gen- 
tleman.—She resumed, “You know that Jep is a careless fel- 
low; he is very apt to get drunk when he is of out our sight.” 

The old gentleman takes off his spectacles, and is polishing 
the glasses. 


|| “And you know Charley is very fat; and Jep rides hard; 
'| he is a cruel wretch on horses.” 


“Pon my word,” says the old gentleman, “I never thought of 
| that,—it wont do, Madam I say Jep shall not go!—he is not 


|| to be trusted,—you know I had to cane him iast summer for 


gallopping Charley at the races,—O the good for nothing 
scamp,—if it were not so far to the mill he should carry the 
wheat himself, that he should.” 

And so the good lady carried her point by her superior 
knowledge of the valnerable point of her earthly lord. 

Facts are stubborn things, and therefore in addition to the 
foregoing very instructive picce of history, I will relate ano. 
ther fact which is stubborn enough; but strikingly illustrative 
of the principle we are now endeavoring to develope. An in- 
timate friend of mine was very much alarmed some years 

ago, by the loud and repeated cries of murder.—On_hasten- 
| ing to the spot he found (I am very sorry to have to relate it) 
a man beating his wife most outrageously. My friend under 
the influence of the most humane and chivalrous feelings, has- 
| tened to the rescue, and happily succeeded in preventing this 
matrimonial brute from injuring the partner of his sorrows. 
As the just just reward of his humane exertions he was an- 
| ticipating with lively emotions the gratitude of the lady, when 
to his consternation and discomfiture she took sides with her 
beloved husband, and they joined issue in perpetrating upon 
my philanthropic friend a sound beating—the lady exhorting 
|him to mind his own business.” 

This advice, so well applied, he has taken,—and i3 now re- 
solved to let people settle their own disputes in their own 
way,—and if interference be necessary, leave it in future to 
the legislature. 

This “rale of Contraries,” is the true key by which we 
may unlock the predilections, and prejudices,—the opinions 
and decisions, and doings, and singular sayings, of a great 
many good people. 

Let us suppose a case. You are the father of a family,— 
and have several daughters who are arriving or have arrived 
at that nameless age, in which young ladies think themselves 
entitled to think on a subject on which of course they think 
very little, and that little very disinterestedly, I mean thinking 
of a husband. 

With all fatherly regard you mention favorably the claims 
of some certain young gentleman,—and denounce altogether 
another prominent candidate for the ladies. affections as un- 
worthy. Would you bclicve it? “the rule” decides the young 
lady at once, aud she instantly elects the latter, and gives your 
favorite his immediate dismissal. For the possession of a 
husband without the glorious preliminaries of a romance, is 
not worth having;—to walk up to the altar in the dull prose 








|of an every day transaction, just because my father says so, 


is unworthy the spirited young ladies of this generation,— 





black man Jep must take the horse and a couple of bushels of | 
wheat to the mill and have it ground instantly— sce that it | 
is done.” 

The old lady knew his peculiarity and although she was de- 
termined in her own mind it shou'd not be done,—she knew 
any simple opposition would be throwing oil into the fire,— 
jand all entreaty was useless, She therefore determined on 





but to marry the man they love in spite of the old folks, to 
scale a pyramid of improbabilities, and leap a gulph of im. 
nossibilities,—ard after years of adventure for it all to end at 
last, as all romances do with a marriage, this is delectable, 
this is the very “spice of life.” 

It is strange, passing strange, but human nature is a com. 
pound of paradoxes. When you hear a positively declare 





ithe sapping and mining process. Therefore gently layiog 


she is determined to live single, you may set it downs an ab. 
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oiled fact she is determined to be married as soon as conveni- || firmed drankard. Infatuated and maddened by his favorite | THE WORLD. = 
ent. And the happy man who throws pis bait within any | drinks, he forsook the innocent amusements of his youthful —- 
thing like speaking distance, will have more than a “glorious days, and beeame disobedicnt and incorrigible. Disregard. | aig > eg 
nibble.’”—On the other hand, if you hear a gentleman on all | ing the ties of filial affection, he wandered from his father’s To pass from youth and mingle with the world 
public occasions decrying the fair sex, rediculing matrimony, house, and gave himself up to sensual indulgences. He de-| Those seenes of confidence, where every thought 
and fuliminating forth his independence as a bache!or,—rest lighted to spend his time at those places which are notorious | sawntoren nena nee ss a bear 
assured, that individual fecls himself in danger,—he has an | for specics of wickedness tuo bad to name. He loved every || he Kees thetaeenre Ae Seer 
internal consciousness of his nature’s weekness, an instiuctive, jrendezvous of death. ‘The pleasare he found in such places, | And filt delight from every hope that rose, 
dread of the power of the fair sex, and the truc reason why | was the only object of his pursuit: he strove uot to reach a! So like the rich and op*ning flowers of spring, 
he bellows so loudly is, that he may keep off as far as possi- higher point. He regarded not what was said to him, re- ras nnn ve eneny Sin eee money ene, 
ble those dreadful creatures, who would easily penetrate his specting the sinfulness of his course. In this wicked career, | et thRcachape hacmamaiens 
coat of mail,—and prove him vulnerabic both in the head and he spent a few precious years. ‘Time rolled on unheeded. | With such fine texture, oh! how sn dps, 
in the heart. But human nature could not bear the merciless treatment it | Before the apathy the world assumes— _ is 
And this universal rule maintains its truth in all the rela. recieved from him. ‘The deep impress of corroding disease | ine traaty Abs aor ae nate 
tions of life. When you hear a man decrying wealth | aning Was distinguishable in every feature of his face. He was | “ony god ain. a 
or popularity,—you may conclude at once, he would not re. Sinking under the influence of “liquid fire.” I The mind's ne glected in its magie piastl 
ject a comfortable slice of cither. Under these circumstances, he retuincd to seck shelter in | — disappointed hope its lustre dims. 
When I hear the demagogue exclaiming against the usur- his father’s house, how painful all this to his friends—especi- me ncaa sans an 
pations of powcr, and clamorously advocating the rights of ally his aged parants. In this condition, he was confined to Or pret eoadan thin ecm 
the sovreign people, I shrewdly suspect that he wants not, bed several weeks. But partially recovering, he ventured to | When all was peace within; but when a world 
the will, though he evidently lacks the power, of being a to walk about the town, when he related a dream he had | Uublushing drew aside its treacherous veil, 
despot himself. When I hear the infidel belching forth during his illness. He dreamed that lie died and went to hell | Siete tee cee i agg 
his philippics against religion, and tormenting every one wena alpe _ me Sh gONeaid at tie Whe tell died e hw | That frowes on hverearengeets ey 
he meets with his scepticism, 1 draw this conclusion, that he weeks previous to that tine, and who was even till death, a | With marked contempt on all—all but the few 
doubts the truth of his own systei—for truth is not quarrel- very wicked man. He told this dream quite merrily, no | Whom the cold pageantry of wealth surround— 
some but satisficd in its own opulent resources. When I doubt thiuking that he should enjoy length of days, and much | — scan — rangle ene 
hear a religionist crying up his church, or his minister, hanehenation pleasure. pean — _ race was nearly —aaceceriotaon tip eee gloom: 
his forms, or his ceremonies,—I conclude he lacks the one |) 4» for he relapsed, and in a few days left the world, to ex- | An empty shadow that is lost in night. F ; 
thing necdful,—for if he possessed the jewel, why should he plore, with his naked spirit, the unseen regions of eternity. The unexperienced youth looks sadly on 
sake such an ado about the casket. A few hours before his death I visited him,—which was my msi an he sees—until the heart, 
When I beheld a man approaching me with a long sane. | first and last visit during his sickness, | Seaetanaenia manana aati, 
timonious face, making great religious professions of high re- | It was night. Ou entering the house, I was met by some | In the crow'd, thoughtless and inconsistent, 
gard, and oppressing me with his homilics,—I suspect the | °"¢ and conducted to the chamber of my expiring acquaint- Lost in the maze of folly or of erime.— 
man has some design upon me,—and if Ido not secure my | #Ce- Bat on approaching his bed-side, I beheld what my | ee i mete. 
pockets,—I do not fail to keep a watchful eye upon the mo. } PC fails to describe. Neither the poet nor the painter | And shepherd sassndiicl feel 
tions of my loving and plausible neighbor. For true religion | could have portrayed the seenc. ‘The young man once, and - The inmate bliss that innocence bestows,— 
is seen in solid actions, and not in loud professions. | $0 lately, in prosperity and health, and he whom I had previ- | Then *tis only life is worth a care,— 
Whenever I sce a party becoming violent and outragcous | ously exhorted, but in vain, to embrace the religion of Jesus, | *Tis peace on earth, and happiness in heaven. 
in a word or deed, no matter whether in political or religious f —there lay miserable, and hopeless. Reason was dethroned, | = aes 
debate, I conclude that they have within themselves the omi. | 5° that he was then incapacitated to recieve religious instruc- | 
nous forebodings, that their cause is radivally bad, and their || His whole appearance was frightful in the extreme. The OBSER v ATIONS. 
final overthrow is hastening on,—for truth and justice stand loudness and rapidity of his respiration—the constant rolling | — 
impregnable on the rock, but falsehood and wickedness like |,and glancing of his sunken eyes—the convulsions and conten-:| petetuns : “There 
the mutinuus crew of a shipwreck, lose all self respect and ‘tions of his emaciated frame—the hideous shrieks he uttered | ofa mere 
self command, and shrick the funcral dirge of their own || —and the reflections, solemn, inexpressible reflections of my} “I wish you had been at our church!” obscrved a lady. “The b 
condemnation.—I conclude this essay by relating the fol- | own mind, in regard to Lis unchangable destiny in that world “Why?” I asked. “To have heard the delightful discourse.” fr by no 
lowing ancedote. | upon whose awful confines he was treading, caused me to “Perhaps I heard one as delightful.” Antonello 
A poor shoemaker had been in the habit of attending the | stand and gaze upon him in silent amazement and _ horror. “But Mr. , is so cloquent”—then followed a rhapsody on “What 
scholastic disputations in the university of Lyden. This ex- || Here is the end of a being, thought I, who was designed for | his form, features, diction, carricd on by one and another, and ing!” obs 
cited the surprise of many of the students, and they one day happiness on earth, and immarcessible-glory in heaven. By concluded by, “O! he is such a lovely instrument in the hands “f real 
took him to task,—asking,” how can you tell what is going || sacrificing to Bacchus instead of Jehovah, he has been led , of Heaven.” ‘I begin 
on?—you know I suppose our disputations are conducted in | {rom one specics of viee to another, till he has come to this | ‘These remarks were made on a young and handsome min. “All th 
the Latin language; now as you do not understand one word || Premature and awful end. ister. There was not a word of the beauty of gospel truth, of high r 
of the language, how it is possibie for you to ascertain who || ‘Towards midnight, his breathing became lower and shorter | of its influence on the heart—and the inference, from these painting- 
is right and who is wrong?” || —his skin grew cold—his teeth were clenched—his eyes grounds, was, that the matter of the discourse, to some of the beads no 
“Gentlemen,” said the cobbler,—“I know at once who have || Were set-—and thus his strange career was ended!—An awful | hearers at least, had been obscured by the glowimg manner “Your 
the worst side of the question.” sight indeed.” and personal attractions of of the speaker.. This did not de- ing artist 
“How can that be possible,” rejoined the other? His mother, who, weary with watching, had retired to teriorate from the piety of the minster; no doubt, he would “Did y 
“Why gentleman I watch and sce which side gets angry || another apartment for a moment of repose, was waked from her ™ourn in private places, if he thought for a moment, the ser- “Ay, n 
first, and conclude that of course they must be on the wrong | slumber by the ery that her son was dead! And to increase Ya0t had been preferred to the master, that he who was sent that is so 
ide.” | the horror of the scene, which was already too horrible tode- had been graciouly recieved from external considerations, “Ss yo 
Ba | scribe, she came running into the room with her hands uplift- While the Divine mission he bore had been disregarded. 1 “lis f 
THE DEATH OF A DRUNKARD. |ed, and screaming aloud, fell upon the corpse and kissed it,| had been to church, no matter what its earthly title, Christ —as fair- 
A FACT. | She said in a most piteous tone, “my son, farewell forever— | Was its corner-stone, the cross its doctrine. I had heard a “Nay, 
Original. | my son farewell forever!” She then added, “I hope he is in! practical sermon from a plain preacher. It is trae, he " bin.” 
heaven.” But the inspired apostle says that “ng drunkard not a lovely instrument, nor was he arrayed in the garb of “And | 
{n the whole range of our external vision, nothing more || shall inherit the kingdom of God.” || eloquence and learning. He captivated neither by the gorge- “Neve 
horrific can be scen than an expiring inebriate. Inthe days|| ‘The death of this young man, how unlike that of the tem- || ousness of language nor brillianey of metaphor. It was un- et rete 
of his supposed health and vigor, he sings songs of mirth | perate Christian. The Christian leaves a satisfactory testi- adorned truth, preached not by the man, but, by the Holy “AY 
over his unforsaken bowl. “Erring in vision,” he fancies | mony behind him that all is well. His peace being made with | Ghost and with power. . mig 
that his sky is clear, when it is overspread with sable clouds. || God, his soul, in full view of death, sits in triumph on the | How apt we are to be won by outward graces! If we lis “Mine 
“Stumbling in judgment,” he imagines that his mountain | ruins of the earthly tabernacle. And when the last mysteri- | ten admiringly when truth is presented in an ornamental dress, . “Alas! 
“stands strong,” while it is like the moving sands. And de- || ous tie which unites the spirit with the maternal organization | and yet, turn from it when clothed in homely apparel, there loned yo 
ceived by false prospect in general, he supposes that prosperity } is severed, he leaves the world in triumph, and wings his is no love of the truth in us. If we are unimpressed by the thosiasm 
and happiness await him. But mark his footsteps and cir- |) was to heaven, bearing the ensign of everlasting victory. Scriptural narration of facts, and yet, those same facts move Us, “How 
cumsiances through life. Adversity and misery are his lot | His Christian mother, if he have one, instead of bidding him | when proclaimed by an eloquent tongue, we may pagent “Me, 1 
all along. But follow him to the close of his misspent life. an eternal farewell, takes her leave of him only for eatin, it is not the truth that arrests, but the drapery of language “And 
What he so much loved, now “biteth like a serpent, and sting- | She knows that as Christ was raised from the dead and be- | and the ornaments of fancy that have caught our eyes, daz- dacious 
eth like an adder.” | caine the first fruits of them that slept; so also, will she and | Z/ing the imagination by their brightness, while the judgment *anged 
I have seen the drunkard dic. The individual alluded to her son be raised from the power and dominion of the grave. || is unconvinced and the heart untouched. The mind, — Lsten to 
in this paper, previous to his abandonment to inebriating |) and together, in unfading youth, mutually enjoy the untold || directed to the truth, will be affected by the simple words 0 “Ant 
pleasures, was blessed with uninterrupted health of body, | beatitudes of heaven, || soberness, free from all gems of thought and flowers of rhetoric. *ho sun 
being in the full bloom of ripening manhood. His prospects i Washington City, D. C. Jan. 2, 1838. w. mG **#*##® | Such a mind will receive its aliment through the agnor athe p: 
in life, were as promising as those of the gencrality of young | J Si ee aoe, | whether lovely or unlovely, eloquent or ineloquent, 80 v0 2g of y 
' 


men, at least. But he was tempted to drink; and as thous. | “Tom, do you know French?” 
ands have done, yielded to the temptation. He drank on| 


without intermission, and consequently soon became a con- jj ance with it?” 


| “approved unto God a workman that needeth not to be asham- 


“Yes, very well by sight, but have no speaking acquaint-|| ed, rightly dividing the word of truth.” 
Baltimore, Jan. 1838. 
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“Tue IMMUTABILITY OF GOD. 
BY LUCY SEYMOUR. 


Original. 


Go mark the vaulted sky, 
Behold yon dazzling sun, 
Aud those clear shining orbs on high, 
Which round his circuit ran, 
That vaulted sky shall change—grow old, 
That sun be dim, and dark and cold, 
Those shining orbs extinguish'd fall, 
And rayless gloom o’ershadow all. 


Then turn thine eyes below, 
Upon the flow’ry earth, 
Its varied scenes of bliss and wo, 
Calamity and mirth: 
These all shall perish—all shall pass, 
Like visions in a magic glass, 
Nor shall one crumbling fragment stay; 
To tell of glories pass’d away. 


Jut thou, whose sacred name, 
With reverence Lown, 
Through endless ages art the same, 
Immutable alone. 
Time’s seathing, blighting, wasting wing, 
To thee no blight, no change ean bring, 
Years cannot fail applied to thee, 
Whose life is one eternity. 


And I—this soul of mine, 

The spark which lights this elod, 
fs destin’d evermore to shine, 

For ‘tis the breath of God. 
This thinking principle within, 
Defae’d, deform’d, defil’d by sin, 
May seek for death but cannot die, 
*T will live through all eternity. 


Thon, who didst form my soul, 
Transform it Lord, I pray, 
Subject each act to thy control, 
And melt the dross away, 
Unite me to thyself by ties, 
Which shall endure when nature dies, 
And in the. judgment let nie stand, 
Redeem’d and seal’d at thy right hand. 


AL, 
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is richer, and no painter more renowned. He has just re- I glance cf this young aspirant after immortality, she changed 
‘turned. This is his first work here. Thé éritivs are all in | her mind, as women sometimes will, and said— 
“signor Dominica; I consent, you may take my portrait. 








‘raptures, and his brother artists are dying of envy.” 

| “Well, I hope he has long ago forgotten me,” said the lady, || Addio, signor.” 

| with a passing blush. “I remember the boy you speak of, a || The artist bowed. 

'mere child; noble and princcly-like, certainly, but a sllly boy. | “At four to-morrow, at the palazza D-——.’ 

‘I never supposed he had been bold enough to think of me, 

jtravel has doubtless cured him. It was an idle dream.” i 
“Ah! no, madam, Signor Dominica loves you yet; he sought | 

me yesterday, and, to say the truth, induced me to persuade 

| you here that he might learn your opinion of his production.” |, 

“It is most beautiful, it is heavenly; but where found he a} 


“Madam, I shall be punctual.” 


And they parted. 


Dominica had received from nature the gift of genius. The 
same partial providence which had invested him with inspira. 
tion, had bestowed upon him the form of Narcissus and the 
face: so lovely-—net on varth aurely?” heart of Leander. It sometimes happens that such beings ap- 
“It is your portrait madam, from memory, and he has really | pene seman snem neenling the golden days when the gods 

|| walked through the woods and mingled among the shepherds 
The lady of his dreams was like himself, of half celestial 
To his enthusiastic soul, this young crea- 


sneceeded in—” 
“Hush, Giulictta, your tongue has no bounds.” 
“Look, madam, he has entered the hall at this moment.” 
“Let us go, Giulictta,instantly.” 


mind and form, 

‘had presented herself as the star of evening. He watched 
“3 in too late.”* } and worshipped it as something not of the earth—above his 
“He bows to you, Giulictta, and with the prettiest blush. | reach—a light crested to illumine other and distant spheres 
soa —thrice happy he if, like asad wanderer o’er the deep, he 

ained an interest in my heart, aud then abandoned I might sometimes behold it, and utter to its kindling beams his 
|, anrequitted, his unheard prayers. What was his wild emotion 

' when certain tokens awoke in his bosom a hope, a dream, an 

Ah! Giulietta, you have betrayed me; instinct indefinable as the light which first heralds the morn 
He is coming this way, | but more intoxicating than the breath which rises from the val. 
| lies and plains, when the grass, trees and flowers are moistened 
|| with evening dew. He hadcherished only two burning hopes—- 
'|the one was fame, the other love. ‘The first he had acquired. 
| Europe began to murmur his name with applause, and it was 
|already recorded where future generations might read; and 
now, as if fortune ina laughing mood, had resolved to fill his 
|goblet to the very brim—the wildest and most delicious vi- 
|| sion of his fancy was about to be realized. He was going to 
stand before that young seraph, whose eyes had already said 

| more than his tongue dared to utter, more than his heart dared 
He muttered to himself in a kind of blissful 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


|| Yes, it is the stranger who has sq mysteriously hove 
|| near me—g 


/me.” 

“flow, madam?” 
“What have I said! 
you have made me betray myself. 
too.” 

“Yes he approaches—he retreats—he will retire—you may 


never sce him again.” 
“Well, Ict him come, I will speak to him.” 
Ata sign fromthe maiden the young nian approached, witha 
| deep obeisance and a color that rose perceptibly at the unwon- | 
jted honor of being thus publicly presented to the haughticst 
|| and most beautiful of the Florentine nobility. 
| . . . o 
“Young painter,” said the lady, resuming her self-posses- 
| sion, and with a grace and sweetness that dazzled the eyes 
fand the heart of that fervid worshipper of beauty, “your pro- 
duction, which attracts the attention of all Florence, has not a 
: ‘ ; a || “T'o-morrow—to-morrow—at length to-morrow—roll on 
‘escaped mine. It has afforded me untmingled pleasure. cas pe 

es : wie . _ || leaden hours—oh, when will it be to morrow? 

“I am too much honored,” replied the artist in a low voice, | 

“when such eyes deign to dwell even for a moment upon the | 


| 
| 
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| to dream. 
phrensy— 


“A secret!” cried the knot of artists, gathered together in 
|| conclave in the grand square by the old tower. 





“There was never any thing so beautiful from the palette 
ofa mere mortal!” exclaimed old Berto Linaiulo. 

“The boy has signed a contract with the father of mischief; | 
frbyno means that I know could this be effected!” added || 


| 
i] 


| 
i 


Antonello. 

“What delicacy —what brilliancy—what harmony of color. || 
ing!” observed Donato. 

“{really am perplexed and confounded,” rejoined Berto. 


} 
| 


| cy, of solitude and hopeless gloom, are repaid by the sound of 


humble work of these hands.” | 
“No,” said the lady, raising her dark, soft eyes modestly to} “f haow. es moet” cold Bata 
“J could have sworn it!” cried Antonello! 


his, and then lowering them beneath his ardent gaze, “you | 

. . . . | 
are wrong; genius like yours is humble only to itself. It} “To be sure!” exclaimed a third—*I always said it was a 
; secret!” 


sighs over what to dll other minds is perfection; and even 
when it most triumphs, unconscious of its power, it despairs.’ | “The lucky dog! 
“I am only five-and-eighty,—quite a boy 


“Years of toil, desponden.- || 
“And how my haughty mistress, who queens it so before 
=r wit }! > ‘ ° 
your voice, Oh! speak again.” | the rest of us, how she, softened in his favor!” 





I, tor, will visit Flanders!” cried Berto. 
9 9 


“Speak again!” said the youth. 


{ 





‘I begin to believe there is magic in it.” | 

“All the master spirits of Florence,” remarked a fair lady 1 
ohigh rank, who, among the rest, had come to gaze upon the 
painting--all the master spirits in Florence may hide their | 
heads now.” 

“Your art, signors,” added her companion to the surround. | 
ing artists, “can produce nothing like that.” 

“Did you say a boy, Giulictta?” demanded the lady. 

“Ay, madam, and with a shape as seemly as my own; and 
that is something, I ween.” 

“S) young and handsome?” 

“llis face is as fair and unsullied as any on his-own canvass | 
~4s fair—I had almost said as yours, madam.” 


“Noe eh * . 
“Nay, then, if he be so, it were worth a coronet to sce 
ain,” 





| 








bad vad — . . | 
And have you never, is it possible, beheld him?” 
uNoy . 

Never, how shonld I; he has been away—abroad; he has 


st returned to Italy.” 


1 

| 

, Ay; madam, but before he went, and since his return he! 

ts, 1am alinost afraid to say, crossed your path.” 
“Vy; ‘* . 

Mine, Giulietta! what do you mean?” 

ba ' 5] . - 
“Alas! madam, this young painter loves you—has long 
ate e he : ; 
; 4 you with a kind of adoration which belongs only to en- 
thusiasm rot . : 
— Tenement, intellect and genius.” 
4 : 

“oW yourun on! You are a child, Giulietta—you jest.” | 
“No, Madam!” | 
efed se 

, And Hf you do not, what care J. 
“lous if he pre 
"ranged a ty 


This young man is au. 
sames to think of me before I have inter- || 
* ord with him—before I know his character or || 
Sten to his voice,” 
“ 
a you have listened to hisvoice. It was he 
athe Hel rae 1 your window last year, and who saved you 
iat y the river from the ruffian Bandenelli. 
ie genius is ever modest—he withdrew i 
, and went abroad to foreign lands—beyond the | 


“WT sez . 5 a: ° elas 
. arce know where. There his genius for painting | 
“Cw all eyes } 


|| long dwelt in my breast.” 


1 of one borne only in my memory, and till I approach the | 
‘original, I deemed it not wholly unworthy. But now—I am | 


Despair- || of my art by copying it anew from nature. 
i . . . . . 
l|ant, for the honor of painting your portrait.” 


» and he has carried his art so far, that no noble |! quest couched in such bold language 


“You may claim from us of the present day, what will cer-)|  «[{¢ js a rare fellow and rolls in gold.” 
tainly be paid to you by posterity—the meed of praise. Re-| «She will marry him if he wishes—she is young, and un- 
port speaks of your having travelled.” 

“1 am but just returned from Flanders—” 

“Where you have been studying the delightful art in which 
you so far excel your contemporaries.” 

“Did you mark that?” said Castagna, a Florentine artist, in 
an under tone, to his companion. 
“Silence,” said the other, “let us hear the rest.” 
“My time was devoted to study and one other occupation.” 


|| tamed—and her own mistress, withal.” 
“Jupiter—what a lucky dog!” 
“I swear,” said old Berto, “I will go to Flanders too!” 


|! 
| It was night, and a very bright moon slowly ascending in 
| the heaven, rendered every thing as visible, only in more, 
| softencd outlines, as in the day. The young lover had wan. 
|| dered forth in a secluded path by the river, which wound for 
“What was it?” | nearly its-whole course through thick groves.—He was not, 
“Grief for the absence of one I loved.” | however, long allowed to be alone, Castagna, the friend and 
“Js it in the north that you have learned this matchless i guide of his infant years, joined him, and they walked togeth- 
a long time, and conversed earnestly. At length Castagna 


| said— 





skill of the pencil?” 
“I am the possessor of a secret.” 
“A secret?” | Dominica you know I have ever cherished for you an af- 
“Ay, by which, more than by any skill of my own, I pro- | fection all paternal. I have watched over your interests with 
duce on the canvass the effects which please you.” || fidelity and vigilence. I have been your best friend.” 
“By such a frank acknowledgement, you make us feel that|| “Andso I esteem you, dear Castagna.” 
you have something better than a skilful hand—a generous I “But what,is fricndship, Dominica? It is mutual confidence. 
heart. You are every way fortunate. We have on this side I It is an interchange of each others thoughts and sympathies. 


| If you have troubles, you communicate them. If you have 


of the Alps seen nothing so beautitul. In what way can | ex- || 
press my gratitude for the pleasure you have caused ine in|| pleasures, you divide them. Ah! I have a soul for friendship. 
Too long 1 have sighed for a 


3” || T'oo well I know what it is! 
true and real return!” 
“Am I not your friend, Castgana?” 


matter more substantial than word 
“You cmbolden me to give utterance to a wish which has! 


tr 


“Oh!—oh, no! 
“No—how—you jest!” 


“You hold a secret from me, Dominico. 


“Speak it. I know you would ask nothing which I may 
not grant before you name it.” 
“Yonder face,” said the painter, in alower tone, “is the copy | 





Between friends 


there are no secrets.” 
“But Castagna, this is a part of my profession. To ask it 

of me is toask my fame. You are yourself so good an artist 

that you stand at the head of the art in Florence.” 

| Not now—not since you have returned.” 

| “But I freely confess all that, not skill alone, but a remark- 

lable mechanical discovery, only places me in the eminence 


in despair—my pencil is uninspired until I attain the triamph 
I am a claim- 





A slight color grew deeper ut this request, and their eyes | 
The lady opened her lips to utter a negative to a tot 


met. 
: : 
»but as she encountered the | which—how—you weep Castagna—’ 
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“Did I?—why I believe there was a drop—I felt it rise to!| 
my lids. I did not know that it had left my lashes. Tam | 
old and tender-hearted—and somctimes think I am almost |) 
falling into my dotage. Yes, Dominica, I did shed a tear—)) 
not from disappointment at losing the secret—oh, no!—but at | 
the fading away of a vision—a rainbow of the heart—a bright | 
deceitfuf, false—” 

“My dear and good Castagna, what is it you would say?” 

“Your friendship, my beloved and once trusted Dominica, 
I thought it mine. I pleased myself with the idea that you) 
loved me. Except yourself, there was no one on earth to} 
whom my heart clung secretly. I have seen you a boy at}| 
mv feet. 1 have watched your course to manhood with a} 
father’s solicitude and delight. I have not always perhaps} 
sufficiently discovered my feelings—but—” 

“Yes, my dear Castagna, I know you haye always loved me 
You onee saved my life at the risk of your own——” 
“I did. Iwas determinen not to remember that incident 


Sirst.” 


“Moreover, when I was in want you furnished me with || 
gold.” | 

“That, too I feared you had forgotten.” } 

“And, Castagna—perhaps—indeed, I feel convinced that 1 | 
have not been right in concealing from you my most inmost 
thought and knowledge. Yet in relating to you the secret || 
which you desire, I am about to make a great sacrifice. You 
are now the first Florentine artist, after myself. Possessed of | 
this secret, you will be the first! Yet, on condition that you || 
never reveal it, it shall be disclosed to you.” 

“I solemnly swear it, dearest Dominica.” 1 
“Know, then, that at Burgess I met a learned man, who 
taught me to despise water colors, and to paint———” | 

“Well!” 

“In oil!” 

“Jn oil?—I sce. And you have told this to no one?” 

“Not one liuman being this side the Alps has the slightest 
conception of it but we two. This paper contains the details. 
It will teach you all you desire. Now, have I not tested my 








| 


friendship, Castagna? Have I not earned your confidence?” 
“Nobly, Dominica—most nobly—embrace me; and thanks |) 
be—this—and this—and this!” | 
The moonbeams glanced from a glittering blade; its keen | 
point, at each thrust, pierced deep to the heart. * a 
There was a heavy splash in the river—the cloud sailed || 
silently from before the moon—the breeze gently waived the |! 
tree tops—Castagna stood alone. 
“At length!” cried he—“at length, then, Iam the first in || 


“ . | 
Florence. I am without a rival!” 





This incident, which marked the introduction of oi}paint-|| 
ing into Italy, is related on the authority of Lanz. 


THE PROPHECY. 


Original. 





The substance of the following lines, is the dim recollection of school. 
boy ghost stories. An old nurse told it me, and it made such an impres- |! 
sion that [ have not yet forgotten it—though many a long year has ‘rolled |! 
its troubles over me.’ Ava, the mistress of Avardo’s ‘wide domain,’ had || 
by some inadvertency, given offence to one of those wandering seers, who || 
erst were as thick as they are now rare. He lett her neighborhood for |! 
some time, daring which he resolved methods of revenge. He returned 
to consummate them:— 

The prophet paused—full on his furrowed face 

Pale gleamed the flickering flame—than Alpine snow 

His streaming thin, white, locks far whiter flow.— 

All tell how nearly run his earthly race, | 
Yet mark that flashing eye—within what fires burn, | 
To gleam such brightness from that sunken orb; 

What passions now his high-spirit soul distarb, 

Within his chamber’d mind, this boiling hell to turn? 

Hate! infuriate fiend! what thy cursed race? 

Whence sprung? how fostered? where thy dark abode? 
Foul enemy to peace, insatiate foe to good; 

Back to thy rankling progeny, thy steps retrace, 

What ill thou’st done, suffice; no further go. 

The wrath-pent vials never held thy form; 

Naught half so black as thou from heaven can come; 
But hell’s thy boast, fair friendship’s direful foe. 





The prophet spake, hate boiling in his brest, 
With fires of vengeance still by time uncooled; 
That look, proud, bold, revengeful, passion ruled; 
His fiendish hopes, full blazoned, stood confest:— 
“Have scores of moons erased thy memory’s ken? 
Hath reason failed, or sense its vigor lost? 

Thou would’st not know me, here returned again; 
My bark the while on seas of trouble tost: 

Thine in the calm, untroubled bay of case. 


i 
——— ee = 
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“a 
tate” 


Joy unalloyed, iuceasing pleasures thine, 
Bat J, unknowm,each thonght that could my bosom please, 
Or checr mydonely course far o’er the foaming brine; 
Yet hope’s lamp flickered on, nor once went out; 

Oft dim, yet thoughts rekindled it again. 

The hour is come when hope shall cease to wander out, 
And bright Reality her place attain. 

lv’e waitcd thine own time, and heaven sends 

The aid so long denied by timid man, 

Not as at eve the gentle dew descends, 

But as the sparks to flames the tempests fan. 

The ivy twincth fondly round the oak, 

The vine, too, loves the power that stays its life, 

The tender doves upon their nestlings doat; 

All in affection for their offspring rife, 

Yet none so dearly as the ardent love 

The boy Lassard ’wakes in thy widow’d heart; 

Pure, powerful as the spirit’s from above, 

Not earth-born—nature’s triumph over art. 

Yet mark! heed well; hence, hence each coward fear! 
But nine more years shall fan bis youthful head; 

Then my revenge, thrice armed, returning here, 

Shall shout amid thy wailings, ‘Lassard’s dead! ” 


Thas spake, the prophet vanished from her sight, 
Whilst fear and anxious thoughts her mind o’erspread. 
What of this earth can mother’s heart delight 
When dangers ’round her infant’s slumbers tread? 

O there is naught su pure as woman’s love; 
Through cares and case, through pleasure’s vale and strife, 
Like heavenly dews refreshing from above, 

*Tis woman’s love that gives all charms to life. 

In infancy, how sweet the mother’s cheering smile, 
Beaming in hours of health and joyous sport; 

To lull each pain, each anxious care beguile, 

When parch’d discases childhood’s frame distort. 
Then when we come life’s busy stage to tread, 
When racking cares and turmoils throng our way, 
The darkest night that gathers o’er our head, 

3y woman’s glowing love is turned to day. 
The curtain lowers, yet then, e’en then, 
That same bright fire still warms the chills of death: 
The curtain falls and closeth out the scene, 
Yet woman’s love absorbs the last spent breath. 
And Ava loved her boy, the young Lassard, 
With all the love that woman’s heart could warm. 
Is’t wonder then such news her pleasure marr’d, 
And fired her beating breast with quick alarm? 


Years rolled on—the ninth was speeding by; 
Still in Avardo’s halls the same pair dwelt, 

Yet not as once; the boy in tower high, 

Alone, unscen, nor kindly converse felt. 

There long immured, the direful fate to shun, 
No human hand to tend his daily need, 

The doom’d boy liv’d for many a weary sun, 

To ‘scape the dest’ny to his years decreed. 

Yet what are bars and bolts to ’vengeful hate? 
What boots the prison house, the dungeon dread? 
What human pow’r, what foe to warring hate, 
Can stay the prophet’s doom? “Thy Lassard’s dead.” 


*Twas custom,—in the chilly watch of night, 

For Ava to her heart’s lov’d son to steal, 

Not in his sweet converse to court delight; 

But hoist, by high strung rope, his dainty meal, 
And by these means his every want supply; 

His food, his drink, the faggots for his hearth, 

Each little thing that could delight his eye, 

And warms his youthful breast with happy mirth. 
The hour drew nigh—the ninth year’s lust night’s come; 
Cold winter’s drapery clothed the barren ground; 
The icy blast sent forth its dreary hum; 

Avardo’s hoariest inmate startled at the sound; 

All nature’s powers in angry contest rose; 

The heavens— their angry shouts and gleaming fire, 
Iu quick succession hurled against their foes, 
Whilst they in equal rage to conquer all conspire. 


With joyful] tread towards ter son’s high goal, 

The high soul’d dame of wide Avardo hied; 

No longer than this night his doom bewail, 
To.morrow proves the jealous prophet lied. 

“My son, my son!’’—thus to the tower high, 

The anxious mother’s voice, far *bove the blast, 
“To.morrow’s dawn thou'lt hail the wide spread sky, 
No more within that hideous prison cast; 

Thy doom is o’er, the envious prophet’s hope— 

For only hope it was since thou art there— 
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| Hoist then thy food and faggots by the rope; sei 7 
| Good night! to-morrow will all griefs repair.” 

| She spake, and sped her through the castle’s hal] 

| Whilst night unfurled his wide spread sable pall. 

| 


The morning dawns, bright glows the erst bla 
The fading moon diaws in her bright array, 

While orient’s shores, morn’s crimson currents lave 
To usher in earth’s glorious “King of day.” 


ck wave; 





Yet not more bright is Ava’s smiling face, 

As with the dawn she seeks the odious tow’r, 

To snatch her Lassard from its dark embrace, 

And free restore hiin to his house and pow’r. 

, Lot! by the prison-door, the prophet stands, 

| The smiles of “sweet revenge” his lip surround, 

|| Like some proud monarch—when he stern commands— 
| Exults when quick obedience answers at the sound, 

| He spake not, mov’d not, ’till Ava reach’d the door, 

|| Then oped and fullowed,—ah! that hideous sight— 
The doom’d boy dead, stretch’d out upon the floor, 
Slain by a pois’nous venom’d viper’s bite, 

That ’round his neck had wound its shining coil, 
Brought thither in the faggot’s cunning heap. 

Now gaz’d upon the form it could not spoil; 

Now hissing as away it strove to creep.— 

“Nine years have pass’d since I these halls did tread, 
Nine years have pass’d—shriek now, ‘thy Lassard’s dead,” 


| The night is come, the funeral rites are done, 
| In one cold grave, sleep Ava and her son. 
| 


é J.D. Ww, 


\ THE DILEMMA, 
! “By St. Agatha! I believe there is something in those 
dark eyes of mine, about which the women rave so unmerci- 
} fully,’ said the young Pitzclarence, as after an absence of two 
|| years, he came once more in sight of his native village of 
|| Malhamdale. He stood upon the neighboring heights and 
|watched the curling smoke coming up from the cottage 
t chimneys in the clear blue sky of evening, and saw the last 
oe of the sitting sun, playing upon the western walls of 
his father’s old baronial mansion, and a little further off, he 
| could distinguish the trees and pleasure-grounds of sir Mere. 
| dith Appleby’s less ancient seat. Then he thought of Julia 
} a ycbea cag — child, his youthful play-mate, his 
; ught of her, he sighed. I wonder 
|why he sighed? When they parted two years before, sanc- 
‘tioned and encouraged by their respective parents (for there 
was nothing the old people wished more than a union between 
| the families,) they had sworn eternal fidelity, and plighted 
| their heart’s irrevokable to each other. Fitzclarence thougl:t 
Hl of all this, and again he sighed. Different people are differ. 
jently affected by the same things. After so long an absence, 
|many a man, would in the exuberance of his feelings, have 
thrown himself down upon the first bed of wild flowers he came 
to, and spouted long speeches to himself out of all known 
|, plays. Our hero preferred indulging in the following little 
| soliloquy: “My, father will be amazingly glad to see me 
| said he to himself; and so will my old friend the antediluvian 
| butler Morgan, ah, Morgan, and so will the pointer Juno, and 
|so will my pony Troilous;—a pretty figure, by-the-bye, I 
should cut now upon Troilous, in this gay military garb of 
' mine, with my sword rattling between his legs, and my white 
| plumes streaming in the air like a rainbow over him? And 
\sir Meredith Appleby, too, with his great gouty legs, will 
‘hobble through the room in ecstacy as soon as I present my- 
| self befure him;—and J ulia—poor Julia, will blush, and smile 
|| and come flying into my arms like a shuttlecock. Heigho'— 
| I am a very miserable young man. The silly girl loves me; 
her imagination is all crammed with hearts and darts; she 
will bore me to death with her sighs, and her tender glances, 
| her allusion to time past, and her hopes of time to come, and 
all the artillery of a love-sick child’s brain.—What in the 
| name of Pleiades am I to do? I believe I had a sort of pen- 
chant for her once, when I was a mere boy in my nurse’s 
\ leading-strings, I believe I did give some slight hopes at one 
| time or other;—but now—Oh! Rosalid!—dear—delightful—" 
| Here his feeling overpowered him, and pulling a minature 
|| from his bosom, he covered it with kisses. Sorry am I to be 
obliged to confess, it was not the miniature of Julia. 

“But what is to be done?” he at length resumed. The poor 
girl will go mad; she will hang herself in her garters; of 
drown herself, like Ophelia, ina brook under a window. And 
I shall be her murderer! I who have never yet knocked on 
the head a single man in the field of battle, will commence 
my warlike operations by breaking the heart of a woman. By 
St. Agatha! it must not be; I must be true tomy engagement 
Yes? though I become myself a martyr. Forgive me, Rost. 
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t not thy Fitz- || “Miss Appleby!’ said he at last. 

| “Sir?” 
“It is two years since we parted.” 
“Yes; two years on the fifteenth of this month.” 


Alfred was silent. 


ind, beavenliest object of my adoration! Le 


clarence——— coke 

Here his voice became again inarticulate; and, as he wind- 
ed down the hill, nothing was heard but the echoes, of the | 
multitudinous kisses he continued to lavish on the little bril- | 
Jiantly-set portrait he held in his hands. 1 

Next morning, sir Meredith Appleby was just in the midst | ment how long it is since we last met.” 
of a very sumptous breakfast (for notwithstanding his gout,/) There was a pause. 
the baronet, contrived to preserve his appetite,) and the pretty | “You have seen, no doubt a great deal since you left Mal- 
Julia was presiding over the tea and coffee at the other end of || hamdale?” said Julia. 
the table, immediately opposite her papa, with the large long | “O! avery great deal,” replied her lover. 
cared spaniard sitting beside her, and ever and anon looking || Miss Appleby hemed once more, and then drew a vast 
wistfully into her face, when a servant brought in, on little '| mouthful of courage. 
silver tray, a letter sir Meredith. The old gentleman read) “I understand the ladies of England and Ireland are much 
aloud, it was from the elder Fitzclarence; “My dear friend, | More attractive than those of Wales.” 

Alfred arrived last night. He and I will dine with you to. | “Generally speaking, I believe they are.” 

day. Your's, Fitzclarence.’ Julia’s cheeks grew first as white || “Sir!” 

gs her brow, and then as red as her lips. As soon as break- l “That is—I mean, I beg your pardon—the truth is—is—I 
fast was over, she retired to her own apartment, whither we should have said—that—that—you have dropped your rose.” 
must for once, take the liberty of following her. Fitzclarence stooped to pick it up; but in so doing the little 

She sat herself down before her mirror, and deliberately | 
took from her hair a very tasteful little knot of fictitious flow- | his waistcoat, and though he did not observe it, was hanging 
ers, which she had fastened in it when she rose. One natu- | Conspicuous on his breast, like an order, when he presented 
rally expected that she was about to replace this ornament | the flower to Julia. 
with something more splendid—a few jewels, perhaps; but she | “Good heaven! Fitzclarence, that is my cousin Rosiland.” 
was not going to do any such thing. She rang the bell, her | “Your cousin Rosiland! where? how? the miniature. It is 
confidential servant, Alice, answered the summons. | all over with me!—The murder is out! Lord bless me! Julia, 

“La! ma’am,” said she, “what is the matter? You look as | how pale have you grown; yet hear me! be comforted. I am 
ill as my aunt Bridget.” | a very wretch; but I shall be faithful; do not turn away love; 

“You have heard me talk of Alfred Fitzclarence, Alice, ; 40 not weep; Julia! what is the matter with you? By Jove! 
have you not?” said the lady languidly, and at the same time | she’s in hysterics; she will go destracted! Julia! I will marry 
slightly blushing. | you, I swear to you by——” 

“Q! yes, ma’am, I think Ihave. He was to be married to | “Do not swear by anything at all,” cried Julia; unable any 
to you before he went to the wars.” | longer to conceal her rapture, “lest you be transported for per- 

“fJe has returned, Alice, and he will break his heart if he | jury. You are my own, my very best Alfred?” 
finds I no longer love him. But he has been so long away;| “Mad, quite mad,” thought Alfred. . 
and Harry Dalton has been so constantly with me; and his | “I wear a miniature too,” proceeded the lady; and she pual- 
tastes and mine are so congenial; I am sure you know, Alice, | led from the loveliest bosom in the world, the likeness, set in 
Iam not fickle, but how could I avoid it? Harry Dalton is | brilliants, of a youth provokingly handsome, but not Fitzcla- 
so handsome and so amiable!” || rence. 

“To be sure, ma’am, you had the best right to choose for) “Julia!” 
yourself; and so Fitzclarence must break his heart, if he plea-|| “Alfred!” 
ses; or else fight a desperate duel with Mr Dalton, with their |) ‘We have both been faithless!” 
swords and guns.” : “And now we are both happy.” 

“0! Alice, you frighten me to death. There shall beno| ‘“BySt. Agatha! I am sure of it. Only I cannot help 
duels fought for me.—Though my bridal bed should be my , Wondering at your taste, Julia! that stripling has actually no 
grave, I shall be true to my word. The bare suspicion of my || Whiskers!” 
ineonstancy would turn poor Alfred mad, I know how he dotes | “Neither has my cousin Rosiland; yet you found her resist- 
upon me. I must go to the alter, Alice, like a lamb to the | less.” 
slaughter.” “Well, I believe you are right, and besides, de gustibus—I 

Were I to refuse him, you may depend upon it he would | beg your pardon, I was going to quote Latin.” 
put an end to his existence with five loaded pistols. Only |! SS 
think of that, Alice! what could I say for myself, were his re- | 
mains found in his bed some morning.” 














Ferocity oF THE EAGLE.—A curious instance of the eagle 
‘occurred lately in a solitary chalet, on a pasture mountain in 

“History does not report what Alice said her mistress might, ! Switzerland. A peasant boy, eight years of age, was engaged 
under such circumstances, say for herself; but it is certain that || jn looking after some cattle, and he was the soul tenant of 
they remained talking together till the third dinner bell rang.| the cottage, as the Swiss train their children very young to 

The Fitzclarences were both true to their engagements, but | this occupation. He perceived two young eagles at no great 
notwithstanding every exertion on the part of two old gentle- || distance on the ledge of a low rock. Tempted by the prize, 
men, they could not exactly bring about that “flow of soul” | he drew silently close behind the rock, and suddenly grasping 
which they had hoped to see animating the young people. At| them in his arms, took posession of both birds in spite of the 
length after the cloth was removed, and a few bumpers of| most determined resistance. He was yet struggling with his 
Claret had warmed sir Meredith’s heart, he said boldly —Ju- ‘prey, when, hearing a great noise, he saw to his no little ter- 
lia, ny love, as Alfred does not seem to be much of a wine | ror the parent birds flying rapidly towards him. He ran has- 
bibber, suppose you shew him the improvements in the gar-|\tily into the chalet and closed the door jnst in time to shut 
dens, and hot-houses, whilst we sexagenarians remain where ,out his pursuers. The boy afterwards spoke of the terror he 
we are, to drink the health of both, and talk over family mat-| suffered during the day in hislonely chalet, lest the old eagles 
ters.” Alfred thus called upon, could not avoid rising from || should force an entrance; as, being powerful birds, they would 
his seat and offering Julia his arm. She took it witha blush, || soon in their fury have ended his life. They kept up the most 
and they walked off in silence. | frightful cries, and strove, with all their might, to break down 

“How devoutly he loves me,” said Julia with a sigh. “No the barriers of the frail chalet, losely built up of single logs, 
no, I cannot break his heart.” | and find some avenue by which to resque their offspring. But 

“Poor girl!” thought Alfred, bringing one of the curls of | the young peasant kept his prey, well aware of its value—a 
his whiskers more killingly over bis cheek; “her affections arc | louisd’or being given by the government of Berne for every 





irrevocably fixed upon me, the slightest attention calls to her } eagle killed. As night approached, he saw the pursuers tired |, 


face all the roses of Sharon.” |, with their useless efforts leave the chalet, and watched their 


They proceeded down along gravel walks, bordered on both | flight to the lofty, though not distant precipice, and as soon as 


sides with fragrant and flowery shrubs: but, except the peb-| the darkness had set in, he again grasped the two eagles in his 


| 


bles rubbed against each other as they passed over them, there | arms, and ran as fast as his legs would carry him down the 
was not a sound to be heard. Julia, however, was observed | mountain to the nearest village, oflen looking back lest the 
to him twice, and we have been told that Fitzclarence cough- || parent birds should descry him, and fancying he heard their 
ed more than once. At length the lacy stopped and pluck- | cries at ever y interval. He arrived in safety, however, in the 
plucked arose. Fitzclarence stopped also and plucked a lily. I hainlet, not a little proud of his prize. 

Julia smiled; so did Alfred. Julia’s smile was chased away | 


bya sigh; Alfred immediately sighed also. Checking him. | 


scl, however, he saw the absolute necessity of commencing 
4 Conversation. 





Speak the truth at all times, regardless af the consequences. 
The devil is a liar from the beginning;—we should be as much 
‘unlike him as possible. 
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“How she adores me!” thonght he; “she can tell to a mo-|| 


miniature which he wore round his neck escaped from under || 


,tians in their cupidity and selfishness. 
jmens of liberal feeling to be sure, the agents appointed by 
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NEW AGENTS. 
Dr. G. McDonald, Macon, Ga.—Lyuton Rogers, Periodical agent, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 
| The above agents are authorised to receive subscriptions and money 


\for the ‘Baltimore Monument”—and their receipi for the same will be 
‘eapet 
| valid. 





THE MONUMENT. — 


PUBLISHED BY DAVID CREAMER. 











| BALTIMORE, SATURDAY, JANUARY 13, 1838. 


| Pustic rromenapes.—There is not, perhaps, another large 
city in the United States so entirely destitute of promenade 
grounds and places for healthful amusements and re-creation 
as Baltimore; and considering the great advantages she pos- 
sesses in these matters and her local opportunties and resour 

ces, it is no little to her discredit that such should be the 
‘case. 

Few cities have extended their limits and improved of late 
‘years with the same rapidity that has marked the course of 
Baltimore; street after street has heen laid out and vast num- 
‘bers of houses of various size and elegance have been built, 
‘and not a single square has been appropriated for a park or 
‘public walk, and amid the dense mass of buildings, there is 
‘little, to relieve or cheer the eye, save the few’ tall poplars, 
that have escaped the axe of the improver, and stand the mere 


‘memorials of the past, to remind us of other years and times, 


‘and tell posterity how much their forefathers resembled barba- 
And what fine speci- 


‘the authorities of the city for the extension of her limits, are 
‘to be left for the meditation and example of succeeding gener- 
‘ations; as the march of improvement has advanced east and 
| west, the streets have been narrowed, though ground has heen 
‘plenty, and of course cheap; and while in the centre, whole 
ranges of excellent buildings, have been torn down to make 
crooked paths straight, the new streets that have been laid out, 
\and paved have been made to intersect each other at all sorts 
‘of angles and triangles, and will doubtless furnish subjects for 
‘the speculation of the next generation, or two; for the man of ob- 
servation and mathematical mind as he marks them “on their 
, winding way,” may readily enough indulge the idea, that at 
no very distant period, the partics concerned will find it to 
‘their advantage to reduce the polygon to the square, by the 
‘renewal of hostilities, between themselves and the bricks and 
| mortar, be queathed them by their ancestors. 
Those commissioners, who have been entrusted with the 
| grading and paving of the improving parts of the city, if we 
| may judge their operations, have never thought of the benefits 
‘that would properly result from their appropriating portions of 
| ground for public squares and promenades. They have not 
!been the men, perhaps, to wonder and weep over the profligacy 
‘and intemperance of our young men, and it may be, that they 
‘have never thought of endeavoring to wean them from their 
leareer of sin andruin. They have little thought perhaps of that 
‘strong and powerful aversion of the human mind to inactivity, 
‘and its disposition to seek pleasurable employment; and for 
the want of that employment elsewhere, thousands of young 
men have been directed to the beer house, or the haunt of dis- 
‘sipation call it by what soever refined name you please. Many 
i who throng those houses of vice and avenues of ruin, do so, 
‘because they can think of no other places so well calculated 
,to afford them enjoyment. Their pursuit is pleasure, they 
congregate for its accomplishment, and their course of sin 
‘commences. And what efforts have been made, to divert the 
‘increasing current of our population from those hells of de- 
jbauchery? Is it said, that a public park, would have but lit 
tle effect, upon the young mind and could be of but little influ- 
‘ence in performing the object desired? —_Be the effect as tri- 
fling as it may. it would still be of service, and the few such 
facilties for enjoyment might wean from their paths of iniquity 
| would be ample renumeration for the expense. 
But Ict us consider the subject a moment. Young men, 
‘after attending to their various callings during the weck, as- 
semble on the sabbath, not all together it is truc, but friend 
| with friend; they meet in little companies in various parts of 
the city, and for the want of some convenient and appropriate 
place, where they may spend the time that intervenes between 
itheir breakfast and church hours, they hasten to the tavern 
‘where the whole day and all their noney may be spent in drin- 
king and rioting. It is the few idle hours which ocour in the 
‘early part of the sabbath, that start so many upon the road of 
vice. How true it is that Satan finds some mischief still for 
idle hands to do. And how easy a matter is it for the arch 
enemy af man to enlist the idler inte hia service? It is not 
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our wish to advocate a measure which would be of doubtful | PONTIUS PILATE. ! gladly waited before him; but the proud governor, regardin 

utility, and we think we have reason and experience in favor | In attentively reading the New Testament; we find several | their conduct as an insult to the emperor, had placed a a 
of promenade grounds, under proper management, by fe- pany of soldiers at a small distance; and on fiding the Jews 
sponsible keepers. Other cities have them, and other cities persist in their demand gave a signal, when the Romans 
know and enjoy their benefits. They must be beautiful and closed about the people on all sides. Pilate detily ‘ll ean 

attractive, and capable of affording gratification and pleasur- that if they did not desist, he would order their meng 
able employments for the mind, then their influence becomes slaughter; but instead of being terrified at pane ana 
rational: and as the mind finds a ready and ever open avenue with one accord, fell on the ground, and tearing open their 
through nature up to nature’s God, so we can concieve that garments, exposed their naked breasts, declaring that a strict 


persons mentioned who were neither Jews nor Christians, but 
\who were gentiles, or heathen. Such were Felix, Festus, 
|Gallio, Arctas, and Pontius Pilate. The study of these char- 
acters belongs to what is called protane history; but some- 
,times there is a very important connexion between this and 
sacred history, and an acquaintance with the first will lead te 
a better understanding of the latter. The most noted gentile 


° 4 H an ran url rc , 
¢ xcite F } . s +) ° . 3 2 C } ‘ as » . ad . . 
the contemplations excited by a ramble of a bright morning mentioned in the Bible, is Pilate, at whose bar, “the Lord of | gatos oe xii was of more concern to them than their 
im zs ai un Site 7 con! na > {roe]} sf; he exer. |\.-> 5 ane * ives. ifate sur sed a j ( 29sec anid 7 : ‘ 
in a beautiful grove, would prepare the feelings for the exer life and glory” stood condemned asa criminal. The name lives, Pilate surprised at their boldnes: , and shaken in his 


cises of the sabbath and direct one’s footsteps to the open 
temple of the Most High. 

Will it be said that such places of resort may become the 
scenes of riot and disorder?) ‘They may when that manly 
pride, felt in the morning of manhood, cases to influcnee the 
heart. ‘They may to the frequenters of the beer house, but 
these seldoin leave their loved haunts, but revel and riot in 
them. The peaceable would retire to the promenade, and their 
influence would be to preserve them such. There is not per- 


. ' re ... own mind as to his intentions \ j de i ti 
of this man, though not celebrated for his conquests or mili- . us intentions, thonght it prudent to give a 


: ae favorable reply, and accordingly remove yee eee rs 
tary exploits, yet has become more known than that of Cesar, ee aes We ordingly removed the cn igns back to 


. ie , Cesarea. 
or Alexander, or any of the conqerors of the world. A single — 


. ; On another occasion, a similar attempt was made ] 
circumstance has perpetuated his name, more than the victo- : , »@ similar attempt was made to pollute 


i. 


5 ee . Jerusalem. Pilate, to provoke the people, ord: ‘ 
ries of all the generals who have ever lived; and wherever the °°" te, to provoke the people, ordered a number 


c — P > i] o } . 1; *" Tr >» TT ) 3 + “ 
of shiclds to be dedicated to the emperor Tibcrius, and to be 
hung up in Herod’s palace, near to the holy temple. The 
Jews, on beholding what was done, and especially on reading 
the inscr ptions on the shields, sent a deputation of the four 


Gospel shall be preached, to the end of time, his name shall 
be remembered, and his conduct as a judge condemned. 
Pontius Pilate, or Pilatus, is supposed to have been a native 


of Rome, in Italy. No account of his family or early life ; 3 ; 
sons of Herod to implore their removal. Pilate answered 


them with his usual obstinacy, and drove them from his pre. 
sence. They then despatched an express to Rome, with a pe- 


haps in the United States, a more lovely and interesting, and },45 come down to us. The first mention of him in history is 
a more frequented place than Hoboken, near New York city, 
and though thousands visit this spot of enchantment, and its | (;- tus in the government of Judea, about the year a. v.26 
shades are frequently crowded with the young and old, yet is '' 27, shortly befare the beginning of our Lord’s public min- ' 
a riot a strange thing there. satry, tachment to his person and government, and besought him to 

Female society and influence is at last the best and most, icdress their grievances, Their prayers were listened to with 
effectual restraint that can be thrown around young men, and attention, the governor revroved, and the offensive shields or 
where these may operate successfully, there will be but littie dered to be removed. In these instances was fulfilled, in part, 
dissipation. And what so interesting asto witness the young 
of both sexes enjoying the cool airs of a promenade, prepara- 
tory to their visit to the temple of God? 

We can say but little upon a subject like the present in a 
single paper, and if we should find that it is thought worty 


on his being appointed, by the emperor Tiberius, to succeed 


tition to the emperor himself, wherein they declared their at. 


Judea for many years had been made a part of the Roman 
empire; it was attached to the province of Syria, and snbject 


to its president, who had under his direction several inferior | j 
what was prophesied by Danicl, “And they shall pollute the 


sanctuary of strength, and they shall place the abomination 
that maketh desolate.” 

The success of the Jews in this case only urged Pilate to 
take every opportunity to injure them scerctly, without bring- 
ing himself nnder the notice of the emperor. Continual quar- 


governors or procurators, onc of whom was Pilate. God had 
given up to their enemics this wicked nation, once his pecu- 
jar people. Their glory had departed, their power was gonc; 
and the whole country had become tributary to a foreign and 


a iaotp heathen master. See Luke ii, 1—4, Acts v. 37. That re- 
of consideration we may hereafter give it our attention, as 


- , ‘ d markable prophecy of Jacob was now fulfilled; “The sceptre 
also the utility of the location of a public cemetry. 


els took place between the governor and the people, and the 


Pees 


and the country was disturded from one end to the other. 
Pilate had resolved to build an aqueduct (a canal built on 


shall not depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his 
' feet, until Shiloh come.’ Gen. xlix. 10. The Jewish doc- 

Lanes’ comranion.—The issue of this magazine for Janu- | tors interpreted “Shiloh”? to be the promised Messiah: “the 
ary was recieved on the first of the month; it is embellished | sceptre shall not depart,” being governed by their own prin. 


arches, and passing over hills and plains) for the purpose of 
bringing a supply of water to Jerusalem. The distance was 
about two hundred stadia, or about twenty-five miles. This 
vas doubtless a good object, and would have been found of 
great advantage to the city; but the means employed by Pilate 


with a fine engraving entitled “pleasant thoughts” which is | ces: and “a lawgiver from between his fect,” the administra- 
handsomely illustrated in an essay by Mrs Ann S. Stephens. tion of justice by their own countrymen, and according to 
The literary papers are entirely original, principaly from the their own law. The Messiah had come, though they knew 
pens of known and talented writers. ‘The editors in their | it not; and this ancient prediction had been literally fulfilled 
prospectus, say, since the death of Archclaus, the son of Herod the Great, 
“Over every department an equally carefully supervision | when Christ was about twelve years of age, and when he 
will be exercised, and all appropriate expenditures will be lib- | publicly appeared in the temple, and conversed with the doc- 
erally bestowed, as it is the design of the publisher, with the tors of the law. The only remains of the former state of the 
aid of his contributors and advice of his friends to make the | Jews were the sanhcdrim, or the great council, with a‘limi- 
Ladies’ Companion distinguished for the beauty and accuracy ted power, and the high-priest, who was frequently changed 
of its typography—the varicty and high tone of its literary , at the will of their eonqucrors. 
articles,—the quality and value of its music, and the unequal- | Tiberius is ‘escribed as one of the most cruel tyrants that 
led splendor of its pictorial embellishments. ever lived; and that under him Judea was oppressed and plun- 
“It is the determination of the publisher to use every means | dered. The rule of Gratus had been mild and just; but the 
to maintain the superiority which the Ladies’ Companion | new governor, Pilste, had no sooncr taken possession of his 
has obtained. For four years he has steadily pursued a | officc, than a system of violence began. The Jewish histo- 
course of improvement, and he flatters himself that Lis present 1 rians, Philo and Josephus, say, that Pilate was the very per- 
facilties are such as to give the Ladies’ Companion eminent | 


to raise the meney that he might carry on the work, caused 
a fresh rupture. He summoned the heads of the people to. 
gether, proposed to them his design, and stated; that as the 
distance from the fountain from which the water was to be 
obtained was very great, nothing less than the revenue of the 
tenple, or even the treasure deposited there, would suffice, 
which therefore he demanded should be given up. The peo- 
ple were enraged at this proposal; they crowded in multitudes 
around him, and became so tumultuous, that they were at 
length driven away by the Roman soldiers. The treasure 
was seized, and the work commenced; but little progress, 
however, had been made in it when the Jews arose, and inter- 
rupted the workman. Pilate thereupon dressed his soldiers 


. . : , in the garb of the Jews, with large clubs concealed under 
;son to carry out the wishes of the ecimperor; that rapine and ° 


eas . : : their cloaks, and ordered them to mingle among the people. 
advantages.” || injustice marked nearly all his measures; he delighted in lay- ite s z poet 
| 20, 


il « . ; , The next day the Jews agvain proceeded to hinder the progress 
saa — || ing traps and snares for the innocent, and “he valued not the y sid I prog 


r : é lec. -¢ ' . of the building, when the disguised soldiers drew forth their 
Lapy’s sookK.—We have recieved the number for January, | life of a man more than that of a deg.” The Roman writers é sie 
2 batoons, or clubs, and furiously attacked the unarmed popu- 


embellished with a richly colored plate of the fashions, and a || of his age, also speak of him as a man of arough and haugh- ; sas : 

. : Bea he s ‘ : ; i} Diy ‘ \lace, making no distinction between the innocence and the 
finely finished outline engraving, being a continuation of a se- || ty spirit, and when in power as both covctous and oppres- ; ie : ‘ 1s } 
ries illustrating the adventures of Fridoline. The literary ©& guilty, as Pilate had directed them. Some were slain by the 

¢ E eee : ce , . || bludgeons, others trodden to death, in the confusion, man 
contents are the productions of distinguished writers of Eu- || the country enjoyed tranquility; but as soon as Pilate obtain. mae: : ; a : 7 
. ' if . : ‘were bruised and maimed,-or taken prisoners, and the rest 
rope as well as of our own country. Among the contributors || ed the government, tumults and revolts prevailed to a great fed 
to this number are Mrs. Hofiland of London, Mrs. V. R. How- || extent; which leads us to conclude, that there is much truth | “St Lul d t] taf erucity, whith le emesitned 
: . +: aes | . : . Luke records another act of crueity, w s ommi 
ard, late Miss Gooch, Mrs. Sigourney, Mrs. Caroline Lee || in the character given of him. | ee 3 ah ; 
; N.S : : Sees ‘ : | both by Philo and Josephus. Some Galilceans, supposed to 
Hentz, Mrs. Hale, Miss Leslie: The last named lady is now On the arrival of Pilate in Judea, he found the Roman A 2 : 8 ida 
: : -— ba ‘ H| : is ., || have been the followers of Judas Gaulonites, who considere 
associated with Mrs. Hale in the editorial managemcnt of the || troops stationed ut the town of Ceserea, on the western side |) z ct a . st 
; ‘ iA nee ke vines . x e |it unlawful to pay tribute to Cesar, upon coming up from 
magazine, and henceforth the conjoined talents of these destin- | of the land. ‘This was a wise measure of the previous Gov- ee ere ear 1 to worship at a public 
‘ ‘ ; 3 | ; xalilee to the temple at Jerusalem yorship a 
guished ladies, will render exceedingly valuable the, interest- |!ernor, to prevent quarrels between the soldiers and the Jews, | * é : ted i pre hil t at the altar; “whose 
ane : i : aie é é . | feast, were surrounded and slain whils altar; “iwhos 
ing periodical under their supervision. ||as well that the foreign yoke might be felt as little as possi- aad Pilat sisted ete ihnte enassiona™. Rade aii. 2 
1. ; . : ; pare ! : ei Sate 5 ood Pilate mingled with their sé ces. suk i. 
Pic publisher, Mr. Godey, has been indefatigable in his ex- || ble. But the first action of Pilate discovered his temper. He | Dari * ik as f our Lord’s ministry this unhappy 
" ’ ae ; 3 ; uring the whole time of 3 str) g 
ertions to render his publication valuable; and the success || ordered his troops to march from thence, and to take up their balk te , ttled st a the conduct of Pilate was 
; m "i S ‘< . . . ™ | was in a mnost unsettied state: ° auc ¢ 
which has constantly crowned his efforts, show that his labors | quarters for the winter in the city of Jerusalem. ‘They were a ‘ 


i nN cod ; = : . . , | marked by oppression and blood, and that of the Jews by dis- 
have been appreciated. ‘That he may go on and prosper, is | to enter the city by night, and conceal their ensigns, on which . : ‘ 
our earnest wish ’ content and continual revolt. 
ur earneet wish: 


sive. This much is certain, that during the time of Gratus 


|were drawn figures of the Roman emperor and the eagle, 
Mr. N. Hickman, is the Baltimore agent for the Lady’s||¢hough he knew it was contrary to the Jewish law that any 
Book. || such effigies should enter the hcly walls. At the dawn of the 


% piel day the news spread, and alarmed the whole city; the people , - ities wie 
; ae : Bie . 2 yee : sscribes—. : rel ri vercrilics 
A HINT ON MANNERS.— If you mevt a friend in the street, in || ran to the palace of Pilate, and carnestly besoaght him to re- thus describes—not the ae, eae of hypercr 
usurp a higher nanie—but real critics. 








Crirics.—Our native poet—a poet of whom. any country 
might be proud—the late Robert Treat Paine, jr., of Boston— 


a coffee-house, shop, or in any public place, never address him | 
by name, at least not so loudly as that others may hear it; sen- | 
sitive people do not like to “be shown up” to strangers as | 
“Mr. Jones,” or “Mr. Smith,” and to attract disagreeable no. || manner passed the full space of five days and nights without 


| 
tice. Accost your friend quietly; and do not roar out, “Ai! stirring.” On the sixth day, Pilate, wearicd with thcir en | The polish’d scholur—and the faithful friend— 
! 


move the standards ont of Jerusalem. Day by day they urged 
their request, but in vain. Josephus says, “They prostrated || “Critics there are, who boast a noble race; 
| Who twine with genius every lettered grace;— 





themselves upon the ground before pilate’s house, and n that 
Candid to censure—gencrous to commend— 


Mr. Smith? how do Mr. Smith?” It is very offensive, and treatics, entered his hall of judgment, and ordered the Jews |! Lov’d by the muse they icel the poet’s fire, , 
. ; : | : ei ; ' aa shile ti e his lyre.’ 
shows a want of proper delicacy.—Hints on Etiquette. |jto attend him. They, hoping to obtain a favorable answer, | And soothe the minstrel, while they tune his lyre. 
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STANZAS, 


BY JOS. B. HAYES. 


Original. 
Touch, O touch, that chord again! 
Its soft and silvery tone, 
Revives a long forgotten train 
Of joys and sorrow’s flown; 
Of joys. which like the moming’s beam, 
Though bright, too soon are over; 
Of sorrows, which to memory seem, 
tound happiness to hover. 


*Tis ever thus—when joy’s pure light 
Is brightiy round us glowing, 

Too soon, alas, is sorrow’s night 
Its shades around us throwing: 


Sut still, When sorrow’s pensive tear 


The feeling heart begniles, 
The light of joy oft lingers near 
Aud turns our tears to smiles. 





Then touch that mellow chord again, 
Its soft and silvery tone, 
Revives a long forgotten train, 
Of joys and sorrows flown. 
Cuntertand, Maryland. 





THE POLISH TABLEAU, 
BY N.C. 


Froin the Baltimore Book. 





| 
BROOKS. 
| 


As no tree remains unagitated when the breath of the tem- | 


pest sways the boughs of the forest, so, no breast is unmoved || 
when the voice of patriotism thrills the bosoms of an oppres- || 


sed people. But he, who aninfluenced by popular commotion |, 


and the circumstance of organized action, in the outbreak. | 
ings of his burning bosom, content to pour the treasure of 
his patriot heart as a libation to Liberty, singly and al 
strikes for the honor and freedom of his country, is entitled | 
to that admiration which belongs to the highest, noblest, divi- | 
nest impulses of the human breast. \ 

Russian influence and Russian bayonets had suceceded in| 


placing upon the throne of Poland, Catherine’s paramour, the | 


one, || 


Holding his throne at the will of the Empress, Stanislas || 


snivelling Stanislas Augustus. 


and his dict were the mere automata that performed the pre- | 

H 
scribed movements of her ministers, while the dispirited Poles, || 
possessed neither the courage nor the ability to resist Russian | 
' 


dictation and drive the Cossack myrmidons from their towns 
and villages. | 


During the gloomy period, a short time before the confede- || 
i} 


racy of Bar, a solitary Russian soldicr was scen one sabbath || 
morning, standing by the door of the church of Santa Maria || 
in Warsaw. The sight of a Russian soldier was, alas! noth-|| 


\| 


ing unusual in Poland; but the presence of a lone man, there, 
armed cap-a-pie was considered strange, as in that church 
above all others no Russian ever attended service, for it con- || 
tained a marble tablet of their disgrace, being that which com. | 
memorated the subjugation of Russia by the Poles under Zol- 
kiewski in the following inscription, 
Jesu Christi Dei Filii | 
Regis regum exercituum glonie | 


Sigismundus iii. rex Polonia et Succie | 
Exercitiu Muschovitido ad Clusinum ceso 


\} 





Moscovie metropoli deditione aceepta 
Smolensco Reipublice restituto. 

Basileo Szuyskio magno duce Muscovie 
Et fratre ejus Dometrio militie prefecto 
Captivis Jure belli captis 

Et in arce Gostinensi sub custodia habitis 
Ibique vita functis. Duce Zolkiewski. 


The ringing of bells at last ceased and the opened doors || 
admitted the concourse of worshippers. The Russian sold: | 
lerattracted the notice of the people as they entered, and | 

=.) ‘i 7 ia — ° ° ° 
drew forth an enquiring waisper of curiosity or a slight mur- || 





mar of disapprobation. One voice however was loud enough I 


ord n e e 1| 
to be heard not only by the people but the Russian himself, | 
4“( liets : . 
Jur diets are surrounded by Cossacks, I thought our chur. 
s yr le la) =< . . 
ches would be left unmolested.” ‘this was uttered by astran- 


er. : 7 - . . . 
ger, young man of fair proportions and prepossessing ap- 
pearance, 


Having entered the church, he did not occupy one of the | 
Seats, but advancing up a side aisle and prostrating himeelf| 
on the pavement commenced his devotions ina very wrapt/| 
and solemn manner, As he continued upon his knees enga. | 
el cae eyes fixed alternately on the crucifix and 
rsa tae we have described; the Russian soldier, with 
desk « ee ’ irreverently entered the church; and the 

: is armed heel, ringing heavily on the echoing stone, 


a " . 
the advanced up the aisle, attracted the attention of the 
Multitude, 













and the congre 


| formed of his early enthusiasin. 









The devotion of the young man who was kneeling on the 
pavement gave way to curiosity as the soldier strode by; and 


forgetting his prayers, his eyes followed him with evident an- | 


xiety to discover what the singular conduct of the stranger 
could portend. Annoying the congregation and arresting the 
attention of the officiating pricsts, the soldier continued up 
the aisle until he stood before the tablet. Arrived there he 
partially unsheathed his sword, and drawing 2 large hammer 
from underneath his military cloak endeavoured by one full 


blow to obliterate the memorial of his country’s disgrace. 


But the youth had quitted the place where he was kneeling, 
and giiding like a shadow noiselessly along, stood behind the 
sacrilegious intruder. Scarecly had the heavy stecl crashed 
against the marble, scattering o’er the pave, its shivered fiag- 
ments when he raised his muscular arm and with a blow 
from his clenched fist, smote the armed ruffian to the earth. 

The violence of the concussion drove the chained link of 


| his helmet into the soldier’s temple, and the blood flowed in a 
'libation at the foot of the violated marble, as his lifeless trunk 
) sank heavily on the pavement. 


In the confusion of the moment and the conflicting 2mo- 


| tions, and vociferations of the assembled multitude, the patri- | 
lotic Pole, who had revenged the insult to his country’s trop. | 
| hies and his country’s religion, was the only one who was si- 


lent and undisturbed. ‘The temporary excitement which had 
flushed his face, had passed off and the morning sunbeams 
fell upon his august countenance in the calm repose of consci- 
ous and fearless dignity. 

He stood with folded arms over his fallen enemy until he 
pereeived that lite was extinct, then raising his eyes to hea- 
ven he said, “Thou God seest me! So lay this guilt of blood 
to my soul as I have been actuated by any ecling other than 


|a desire to vindicate the glory of thy church and the honor of | 


my country.” Then laying his hand upon the helmet of the 
dead, he dragged the body along the aisle to the door, while 
the trickling blood marked its course. 
ed to the church, knelt down as before, and resumed his devo- 
tions with the calmness and composure of one whose aspira- 
tions belonged to heaven alone, then arose, passed through the 
crowd and was soon lost to the sight of all the multitude. 
Nothing could cxeeed the rage and chagrin of Repnin the 
Russian ambassador (or viceroy as he might be more appro. 


|| priatcly styled,) when he learned that his emissary had been | 


slain—but the author of his death was alike unknown to him 
gation who had beheld the act. His appearance 
and disappearance were at once a mystery and a regret, for 
the inhabitants of Warsaw longed to greet him whose arm 
had been uplifted to avert national disgrace—who had struck 
the first blow for Polish independence. 
and disappointed alike the Poles’ desire of congfatulation and 
Repnin’s desire of vengeance. 

This act lit the torch of Polish Patriotism till the glow of 


| enthusiasm enlivened every bosom—and its illustrious author 
| Leopold Reyten in all his after struggles and sacrifices in the 


cause of Polish emancipation, fully justificd the expectation 
He was one of the immor- 
tal eight who upon the ruined altar of the ancient church of 
Bar, which had been desolated by the torch of the Cossacks, 
laid their unsheathed swords, and invoking the aid of Omni- 


|| potence, vowed everlasting enmity to Russiaa control and’) 
| Russian oppression.—His single bosonr bid defiance to and | 
resisted the bayonets of the allies when, about to ratify the | 
| deed of partition, they would have entered the Polish hall of|| Tise wecnante;—If there is any man in society upon whom 
\legislation; and when at length the ruin of his unhappy coun-!' we Jook with peculiar esteem and admiration, it is the honest 
|try was sealed, and Poland lay gasping beneath the fect of ' and industrous mechanic who has established for himself a 
| her oppressors, reason was hurled from her mighty throne ‘respectable station in society—who, commencing in poverty, 
|and the strings of his indignant patriot heart were sundered | py his skill and assiduity surmounts every obstacle, overcomes 


by the shoek. 


AIM HIGH, 


We arc but little skilled in nautical affairs, having had 
scarcely any connection with them since the joyous days of 





lour happy childhood, when we floated our miniature vessels, 


rigged out in all their nameless paraphernalia of sails, and 


jibs, and flags, upon the broad and placid bosom of the bright 


|| Susquehanna; nevertheless, we think we have somewhere read | 


that the great success which attended the navy of our coun- 
try during our last war with the mightiest nation on carth, 
was mainly attributable to the strict adherence of our officers 
and men to the motto which we have placed as a caption to 
this article—that by aiming high, they raked the decks of 
their enemies’ vessels, riddled the sails and rigging, shattered 
the masts and spars, won the victory, and carried home the 
uninjured hulk to be re-masted and re-rigged, and sent for- 
ward to do battle in our country’s service. What a motto of 
great import!—and if it was the harbinger of victory to the 
armies of the republic in the dark day of danger, why may 


Alter this he return- | 


But he was gone—! 





it not be attended with success if we apply it to the moral 
world and to the every day transactions of life when danger 
is afar off and peace with gentle wing broods smilingly o’er 
us? Surely there is nothing to prevent it—we could scarcely 
| hit upon a motto better suited for the young and ardent mind 
‘| just about to launch forward upon the vast and tumultucus 
jocean of Time! “Aim high!”—Whatever may be the situa- 
|tion in which it has pleased fortune to place you in life, no 
| matter how humble or how lowly in the seale of existence it 
/may be, nor how much the pride of upstart birth or wealth 
may endeavor to brow-beat you, still, in all of your transac- 
tions with your fellow-men, in all your commerce with the 
world around you, make it your one great study to “aim 
high”—to maintain the bearing of honor and of probity, so 
that neither the wealthy vain, nor the foolishly wise, may 
| have eccasion at any time to curl up the lip of scorn either 
at your appearance or at your calling, But above all, in the 
companionships which it may be necessary for you to form in 
| life, be careful to keep a single eye to that one great and im- 
| portant object. “Aim high”—endeavor to form your asso- 
| clates among those above you—not above in rank or birth or 
wealth, though these need be no impediment but rather an 
advantage if coupled with the other requisites, but in mind, 
talent, and the influence which these qualifications will ever 
exercise over meaner objects. As to friendships, intimate 
friendships,—that communion of heart with heart which 
_should never be profaned by a smile at weakness, or outraged 
| by even the thought of divulging it—let them be few, for few 
,are there who can bear to unwrap themselves from the con- 
templation of their own “private gricfs” and bestow a passing 
thought upon the gloomy catalogue of woes that may fell to 
the lot of their fellow-mortals to endure. But a few there 
are, happily for the honor of humanity, of those high and 
noble souls not entirely given up to the full and sole enjoy- 
| ment of self and selfish pursuits, who can turn aside and shed 
a tear of pity over your misfortunes, point out to you the hid- 
/den rock on which you might have fuundered, and, like the 

finger-post of ‘Time, direct you on the proper current, and 
| teach your fragile bark to shun the dangers which await to 
| buffet it in its course. But if they are few they also are al- 
| 








|| most inaccessible. They have studied too intimately into the 
| ways and vanities, the deceptions and the treachery of the 
world, to stoop from the high pinnacle upon which nature, 
| ever indulgent to her children, has placed them, to be caught 
| by the mere clap-trap of empty professions. “Aim high” then 
therefore, if you wish to win the confidence and fellowship of 
those of noble mind—the only touch of nobility, the nobility 
‘of mind, which we as the inheritors of freedom dare or 
should claim—for they stand upon high places, and works, 
not “the mere breath of words,” will win them to your bid- 
ding. There isa certain pride of self-love to be observed, 
better expressed by the French double epithet, as Colridge 
would have called it, amour-propre, which exercised in a 
manner consistent with the sphere in which yuu move and 
with that high aim in view which we have endeavored to em- 
| body in this article, cannot fail to render the young scuffler 
| with fortune, in the end a victor. Then while we use our 
best energies in the attainment of that “high aim,” let us 
also revert to the plain and simple life of Franxuin, which is 
known to us all, and recollect that that great man was once 
but a Journeyman Printer!—Columbia Spy. 


HI 
| 
| 





every prejudice, and succceds in establishing for himself a 
reputation whose value is enhanced for those who come after 
| him. Such a man we prize, as the noblest work of which 
|| human nature is capable—the highest production it can boast. 
| And let it ever be borne in mind by the young mechanic just 
|| entering on the stage of active life—tet it ever lie at the foun- 
|| dation, and be the moving spring to all His efforts—that this 
‘| situation he must strive to attain. It can be attained by all. 
‘Untiring indvstry, and virtous ambition, never fail in theirgre- 
|| ward. ‘They never yet were exerted in vain, and never will 
i be, while honesty and justice are left in the human heart. Is 
!| was well remarked, by an eloquent writer, that the mechanic, 
|! who has no inheritance but health, no riches but virtue, is the 


|| sole king among men, and the only man among kings. 








i} 

Correct xnotion.—A writer in the Mechanic and Farmer 

1 says, that when he sees a woman send her husbane’s panta- 

\| loons to the tailor, to get three buttons sewed on them, he has 

|| a notion that young men are right in being rather skittish 
about getting married. 









































































































THE MONUMENT: 
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MUSINGS. 
Original. 
Again I breathe the pure and balmy air 
That kiss’d ny cheek in childhood’s happy years, 
Before I dream’d of misery and care, 
Of sorrow, and of weariness and tears. 
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The cows are grazing on the verdant green 
As quietly as in the days of yore, 

The sheep among the sunny hills are seen, 
And sacred silence reigns as e’er before. 


The little brook still finds its flowery way 

Deep in tlre valley where the wild thyme grows, 
And on its banks, all beautiful and gay, 

The lovely snow-white violet still blows. 


Full many a wood bird’s wild and mellow note 
Chimes sweetly with the murm’ring of the stream; 
Soft warblings on each gentle zephyr float, 
That like some Peri’s minstrelsy doth seem. 


But music, with her soul enchaining pow’r, 
No more, my heavy throbbing pulse can stay; 
Nor zephyrs from the sweet ambrosial bow’r, 
The fever on iny burning brow allay. 


One spot, and one alone, is longer dear,— 
It is not where the bright blue waters flow; 
Nor where the tuneful wood-birds wild, appear; 
Nor where the roses in their beauty blow. 


*Tis where the ashes of the sainted rest,— 
The graves of all this stricken heart held dear: 
And soon, I too, shall lay this aching breast, 





DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SUIENUL, AND ‘THE Axis. 











ing formed, they marched to Governor Hancock’s, who had | To ForM A vicorous minp-—Let every youth earnestly set- 
sent his adjutant-general to bid them welcome. Afier a resi- | tle in his mind that if he would ever be any thing, he = t 

dence of some months, the ship was refitted, and with the | to make himself; or in other words, to rise by personal ay 
| Same commander, returned the prince in safety, to his coun- | cation. Let him always try his own strength, and try it 
| try and friends; from thence sprung all that friendly intercourse | effectually, before he is allowed to call upon others; send him 
between thosé happy Islanders and the United States,to whom | back again and again to try the resources of his own mind 

|, they are indebted for civilization, and the useful arts, which | and make*him feel that there is nothing too hard for industry 
_are making rapid progress among them. and perseverance to accomplish. In his early and timid 
I! is ay S || flights, let him know that stronger pinions are near and ready 


ij i ° e . 
| Anecpote or Baron Yetvertox.—‘I recollect,” says Espi- | *° sustain him, but only in case of absolute necessity. When 


, nasse, the “ludricous but unexpected reception which a member | im the r ugged paths of science; if difficulties impede his pro. 








| dote of Chief Baron Yelverton, of the Court of Exchequer in 
Ireland. The Baron once went a lent circuit, and one of the 
assize towns happened to be where one of his college contem- 
poraries was benefited. 





sheriff to preach the assize sermon before the judges, and his 
request was granted. It was in the month of March, and 
the weather was intensely cold. 
| y long, and the chief Baron annoyingly chilled. When the 
| service was over, the preacher descended from the pulpit 
seemingly highly satisfied with his own performance, and 
‘came to the judge full of joyous expectation. “Well, my 
lord, how do you like the sermon?” ‘Wonderfully, my 
| dear friend,” replied Yelverton; “it was like the peace of God 





With them, to slumber on the kindly bier. 


And be it so; full long my weary feet, 
This dreary, mourntul pilgrimage have trod:— 
I long, the dear departed ones to meet, 
And sing with them around the throne of God. 
Guilford, N. Y., 1838. B. RK. K. 


SANDWICH ISLANDS. 
From the Cincinnati Post. 

It is now fifty years, since the ship Columbia, Capt. Kend- 
rick, and the sloop Washington of only sizty tons burthen, as 
tender to the ship, were fitted out at, and sailed from, Boston, 
on a voyage of trade and discovery round the world. This 
was the first enterprise of the kind, and was crowned with 
success. There are circumstances attending it, that are fresh 
in our memory, and worthy of record. When the expedition 
arrived on the North-west coast, Captain Kendrick turned 
his back on his country—prevailed on a number of the seamen 
to join him, took possession of the sloop Washington, and re- 
fused to return. Capt. Robert Gray then took command of the 
Columbia, and continued the voyage. On his return, he called 
at the different clusters of Islands in the South Seas, and 
among the rest at the Sandwich, where, as well as in other 
places, he met with the most friendly attentions, from the na- 
tives, particularly at Owyhee, where their king resided. Such 
was the confidence placed in Capt. Gray, both by king and 
people, that they permitted him to bring away with him to 
Boston, their crown prince, fully relying on his promise 
to return him to them. ‘The ship was absent upwards 
of three years, and had not been heard from for a large 
partion of the time, when, in the summer of 1790, in a 
fine afternoon, we had just arrived in Boston, from Worces- 
ter, when a strange ship, bearing the stars and stripes of our 
country, arrived abreast of the castle, and fired a national sa- 
lute, which was promptly returned by that fortress. The fir- 
ing was distinctly heard and seen from Boston, but no one 
could imagine what ship it was, bearing our country’s flag, 


and doing and receiving such high honor. The inhabitants || 


were all in motion, and coming to the long wharf by thous- 


ands; in the interim, the ship was recognized, the artillery || 
As she came to anchor off the end ofthe || 


were ordered out. 
wharf, the delighted multitudes rent the air with joyful ac- 
clamations, while salvos of artillery shook the neighboring | 





hills, and the astonished people hurried into the city to join |) 
in the general joy. The ship having returned the salute of | 


the city, the Custom-house barge was manned, when the ven- | 


erable General Lincoln, collector of the port, with the owners i 


of the Comlumbia, repaired on board, and after bidding ahcarty , 
weléome to Capt. Gray and his princely passenger, they all | 


retured to the wharf together, when the air again rang with , 
loud acclaim, and the artillery again poured forth its thunder. | 


‘he prince, who was an Appollo in personal symetry and} 
beauty, was dressed in a helmet of the ancient Roman feme| 
covered with small feathcrs of the most beautiful itv 
which glittered in the sun, while on his body he wore a close | 
dress, not visible except the sleeve, and over it a large and | 
tiewing robe, in the form of the togn, made of cloth, covered | 
with fcathers precisely like the helmet. In this splendid cus- 


tom, he took the arm of Captain Gray, and a procession be 


i] 


/would have endured forever.” 
| chilled by hearing Lord Kenyon, in an under tone, pro- 
|nouncing the words “Very immoral.”—Law Magazine. 





Frankness.—Be frank with the world. Frankness is the | 
| child of honesty and courage. Say just what you mean to| 
| Jo, upon évery occasion—taking it for granted you mean to | 


'do what is right. If a friend ask a favor you should grant it | 
lif it is reasonable; if it is not tell him plainly why you can- 
!not. You will wrong yourself and wrong him, by equivoca- 
| tion of any kind. Never do a wrong thing to make a friend, 
or to keep one; thé’ man that requires you to do so, is dearly | 
purchased at such 2 sacrifice—Deal kindly, but firmly, with 
all men; you will find it the policy which wears best. Above | 


of the circuit met with, on telling Kenyon the following anec- | 


The Rev. gentleman, anxious to | 
' make a display of his zeal and talents, atthe sametime to show | 
his respect to the chief baron, asked permission from the | 


The sermon was immense. | 


| it passed all understanding; and like his mercy, I thought it | 
This jocular narrative was | 


_ gress which he cannot surmount, let him be helped over them 
but never let him think of being led when he has power to 
| walk without help, nor of carrying his ore to another's fur. 


| nace, when he can melt it in his own. 


Orseco county, N. Y. presents a number of instances of 
| remarkable longevity. On the 28 ult. a resident of the town 
of Butternuts assembled at his dinner table, in celebration of 
|| his eighty-second birth day, his children, grand children and 
|| great grand children to the number of forty.—Sixty-one years 
|| since, he entered the tented field as aid de camp of General 
| Lee, in support of the declaration of Independence, which 
his father had just signed, and was present at the battle of 
|Sullivan’s Island. Fifty vears since he led the van of emi. 
|| gration intothe unbroken forest of Otsego county. Of his 
| family, consisting of three daughters and seven sons, two 


|| daughters yet survive, and one was present on this occasion, 





|| Of the sons, with the exception of one who lost his life by a 
\| casuality, all were assembled at the festive board, and the dis. 
parity in the ages of the eldest and youngest of the brothers, 
amounted to fifty-five years. The N. York Commercial sup. 
poses the individual above referred to is gen. Jacob Morris. 


| 


| 


EXxcELLent Fun.—Capt. Marryatt, in one of his pleasant 
magazine articles relates the following anecdote—‘I recollect,’ 
says he, ‘once a Canary bird died, and ny young people were 
ja a great tribulation; so, to amuse them we made a paper 
coffin, put the defunct therein, and sewed on the lid, dug a 
grave in the garden, and dressing them out in any remnant of 
black we could find for weepers, made a procession to the 
| grave, where it was buried. This little divertisement quite 
took their fancy. The next day one of the youngest came up 





‘all, do not try to appear to others what you are not. If you, 
have any fault to find with one, tell no others, of what | 
| you complain. There is no more dangerous experiment than 
that of undertaking to be one thing at a man’s face and anoth-, 
er thing behind his back. If the very consciousness of being | 
capable of such duplicity does not degrade you in your own 
eyes, you must be lost to every noble feeling of our nature. 
We should live, and act, and speak, “out of doors,” as the | 
saying is, and say and do what we are willing to be read and | 
known of all men. It is not only best as a matter of princi- | 
ple, but as a matter of policy. 





CaLamities oF GENIUs\—Milton, proscribed and poor, des. | 
| cended in utter blindness to the tomb. Dryden, towards the 
close of his life, was compelled to sell his talents piece-meal, 
| to support existence- “Little cause have I,” said he, “to bless | 


my stars for being born an Englishman. It is quite enough 


to me and said, ‘Oh, papa, when will you die?’ A strange 
question, thought I, quite forgetting the procession of the day 
before. ‘Why do you ask my dear? ‘Oh, because it will be 
' such fun for burrying you,’ ‘Much obliged to you my love.’ 








Sirk Wiruiam Jones.—This man, so remarkable for his lit- 
erary labors, his industry and methodical habits, was never 
known to depart from the rules contained in a few simple max- 

| ims which he often repeated. 

| The first was never to neglect any improvement which pre- 
| sented itself. 

| ‘The second was, that whatever had been attained, was at- 
tainable by him, and that therefore the real or supposed diffi- 


} 


| culties of any pursuit was no reason why he should not en- 


| gage in it with perfect confidence of success. 
The third was, not to be deterred by any difficulties which 
| were surmonntable, for prosecuting to a successful termination 





| that which he had deliberately untertaken. 

It was by attending to these maxims that he was enabled 
to accumulate a vast mass of knowledge, and to accomplish 
labors of magnitude seldom surpassed. 


for one century, that it should have neglected a Cowley, and 
|seen Butler starved to death.” Otway, at a later period, 
choked himself with a piece of bread threwn to him to relieve 
his hunger. What were not the sufferings of Savage, compo- 


‘sing at street corners, writing his verses on scraps of paper ayaa a Pe P 
picked out of the kennel, expiring in a prison, and leaving | The unusually fine and mild weather o the season con- 


‘| tinues to be the theme of universal remark. It is amusing to 
|hear our friends, whilst decanting on the delightful atmos- 
phere and bright sunshine which we have enjoyed, indulging 
| anticipations of a late spring and fruit destroyed by early frost. 








| his corpse to the pity of a goaler, who defrayed the expense 
of his interment! Charterton, after being many days without 
food, destroyed himself by poison.—Chataubriand. 


il | Such forebodings are as ungrateful as they are useless. “The 


A RIDDLE. 


|! . . Fs 
From Cowper | present moment’s a’ our ain, the neist we never saw" — 


| says the Scottish bard, and he is right. Let us enjoy the 
blessings we have, without conjuring up fears that may never 

|| be realized, and which, in the event of thetr being fulfilled, 

|| will only add real to our imaginary discomfort.— American. 


| I am just two and two, I am warm, I am cold, 

And the parent of numbers that cannot be told. 
1 am lawful, unlawful—a duty, a fault, 
I am often sold dear, good for nothing when bought: 
An extraordinary boon, and a matter of course, 
And yielded with pleasure when taken by force. 











A French paper, under the head of “regrcts,” mentions the 
| deaths, within a few years past, of the following distinguish- 
a ed men. In France,o Cuvier, Benjamin Constant, and Casi. 
‘mir Perier; in England, of Walter Scott; in Germany, of 
Goethe. In Paris, in the department of music, the decease 
|| of Boieldieu, Herold, Bellini and Leseueur;—in Italy, those 
\ of Zingarelli and Fioravanti; and at Weimar, the city of poets 
|| and artists, that of the eclebrated Hummel. 


| ANSWER. 
From the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
A Riddle by Cowper 
Made me swear like a trooper: 
But my anger, alas! was in vain 
For remembering the bliss STS SS 
Of beauty’s soft Kiss, | We should always live, as if we were to die the next mo 
I now long for such riddles again. ment. 
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